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SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERA- ~~” 
TURE ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 
University of Chicago 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York 


HE references in the following bib- 

liography from the literature on 
exceptional children are classified as 
follows: materials concerned with 
(1) subnormal, backward, and dull- 
normal children; (2) behavior and 
problem cases and dependent chil- 
dren; (3) juvenile delinquency; (4) su- 
perior and gifted children; (5) blind 
and partially seeing children; 
(6) crippled children; (7) deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children; (8) delicate 
children; (9) speech defectives; and 
(10) general references. The references 
in the first four classifications were 
compiled and annotated by Helen M. 
Robinson; the references in the re- 
maining classifications, by Christine 
P. Ingram. 

In a review of the current writings 
on exceptional children, several trends 
are apparent. Students in this field are 
emphasizing early diagnosis and treat- 
ment of deviates, in order to prevent 
serious maladjustment if possible. 
Thus there is less discussion of delin- 
quency as such. In addition, educators 
seem to be insisting more upon indi- 
vidualization of instruction to care for 


slow learners and backward children 
in their own classrooms, rather than 
removing them from home environ- 
ments. There is lively controversy 
over the findings from one study on 
feeble-minded children. Interesting 
analyses of Terman’s continuing 
studies of gifted children also appear 
in recent literature. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 
NORMAL CHILDREN? 


214. CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M. ‘“‘Arith- 
metic Ability of Mentally Retarded 
Children: I. Ability To Differentiate 
Extraneous Materials from Needed 
Arithmetical Facts,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLII (November, 
1948), 161-70. 


A study of responses of fifteen mentally 
retarded boys and a control group. The 
results show that mentally retarded pupils 
have greater difficulty than normal chil- 
dren of a similar mental age in identifying 
important material in problems and in 
obtaining the solution. 


DELAND, CLARA. “Early Discovery of 
the Slow Learner,” Journal of Excep- 


215. 


See also Item 155 (Torgerson) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the April, 1948, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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1949) EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AND. 


ing problem of providing accommoda; 
tions for the school porulanome 
Decatur, for example, the .pfincipal 
reason given for petition#ig the Gen- 
eral Assembly for he alle of a spe- 
clal charter was/that the directors 
lacked authoryty, under the general 
law, to bor ow money, without ap- 


proval o Ahe voters, to meet the press- 
ing neéd of additional school buildings 
(3340). 

Provision for borrowing money and 


SCIAL CHARTERS 543 


was not granted to boards of educa- 


tion. Thus, boards of directors and 
boards of education were empowered 
to issue bonds to an amount not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent of the taxable 
wealth of that district, when author- 
ized to do so by a majority of the 
votes cast at an election: spiel 


BynfiocraPny 
at; BaTematt, " NEWTON. School Laws and 


Comtinon School Decisions of the State of 
illinois. Springfield, Illinois: Published 


issuing bonds to meet expenditures el by Order of the Legislature, 1867. 
2 


school purposes was made in the 9 2 
eral law enacted in 1855. For the¢pur- 
pose of erecting schoolhouse, pur- 
chasing school sites, or pépairing or 
improving the same , hotirds of school 
directors were empgwered to borrow 
money and to is¢ e bonds, not to ex- 
ceed one per cefit of the assessed value 
of the prop opty of the district. The 
Avas increased to 3 per cent 


quired before any indebtedness of a 


. Cuicaco. Fourth Annual Report of the 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 1858. 

3. Decatur. Thirty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Board of Education, 1900. 

4. ILLinots. Laws of Illinois, 1824-25. 

5. IntiNots. Laws of Illinois, 1825. 

6. Intrino1s. Laws of Illinois, 1827. 

7. Iturnots. Laws of Illinois, 1836-37. 

8. Ittinots. Laws of Illinois, 1838-3000 

9. Ittrnois. Laws of es 184445. 

o. Intinots. Laws of Illin € 1845. 

11. Ittinors. Laws gfTllinois, 1846-47. 

12. ILLINOIS. s of 7 Vinois, 1847. 

£3) TLLINQIS: ‘Laws of Illinois, 1853. 

14. IuxtNors. Laws of Illinois, 1855. 


district could be contracted by its di- er ALuuno1s. Laws of Illinois, 1857. 


rectors. The act of 1865 provided a” 
debt limit of 5 per cent of the vali€of 
the taxable property of the district, 
and retained the proviso requiring the 
consent of a majority~of the voters. 
The provisions of this section were re- 
enacted by the “legislature in 1872 
without change in essentials. Addi- 
tional power to create indebtedness 


16. Ituinots. Laws of Illinots, 1850. 
17. ItutNots. Laws of Illinois, 1865. 


: Ps ei 
18. Itz1Nots. Laws of Illinois, 1871-72. : 


1g. ILLiNoIs. Private Laws of Illinoisyat854. 

20. ILtinots. Private Laws of Ilenois, 1861. 

21. ILLiInois. Private Laws of”. llinois, 1865. 

22. Munson v. Minor Pll. 504. 

23. Peoria. Third, Annual Report of Board 
of School I InsPectors, 1857. 

SPRINGFFELD. First Annual Report of 

) fintendent of Public Schools, 1859. 
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tional Children, XIV (February, 1948), 


216. 


207. 


218. 


210. 


134-37, 160. 

Points up the problems faced by the class- 
room teacher in Grade I when the group 
includes slow learners and mentally re- 
tarded pupils. Also indicates problems 
faced in later school life and raises perti- 
nent questions concerning means of pre- 
venting maladjustment. 


Dotcu, Epwarp WILLIAM. Helping 
Handicapped Children in School. Cham- 
paign, Illinois: Garrard Press, 1948. 
Pp. vill+350. 

A stimulating book written for classroom 
teachers. Contains helpful background in- 
formation for understanding handicapped 
children and suggests what can be done 
to guide their learning. Includes chapters 
on the slow learner, the mentally handi- 
capped, the emotionally handicapped, the 
gifted, and the educationally handicapped. 


Hit, ARTHUR S. “Does Special Educa- 
tion Result in Improved Intelligence 
for the Slow Learner?” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, XIV (April, 1948), 
QO7-12 42247 

A study of intelligence-quotient changes 
among 107 children assigned to special 
classes in Des Moines, Iowa. The results 
do not substantiate those reported by 
Schmidt (Item 224 in this list), and ex- 
planations for deviations are offered. 


Kirk, SamMueEL A. “An Evaluation of 
the Study of Bernardine G. Schmidt,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XV 
(November, 1948), 34-40, 54. 

Presents a critique of a study on children of 
low mentality, pointing out discrepancies 
in both the data employed and the con- 
clusions reached. Warns that the study 
has been interpreted in popular maga- 
zines as showing how ‘‘feeble-mindedness” 
can be “cured.” 


Krrk, SAMUEL A., and ERDMAN, 
Ropert L. Education of Mentally 
Handicapped Children: Selected An- 
notated Bibliography. University of Il- 
linois Bulletin, Vol. XLVI, No. 14. 


220. 


PPA 


222. 


223, 


Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Research 
and Service, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1948. Pp. 48. 
Contains references to educational books, 
pamphlets, and articles appearing over a 
period of several years. Deals with char- 
acteristics, selection, and placement; phi- 
losophy, organization, and administra- 
tion; curriculum and instruction; special 
aspects of instruction; and social and voca- 
tional adjustment. 


KONIGSBERG, EVELYN. ‘‘Speech for the 
Slow Learner,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXII (January, 1948), 148- 
Si. 

Urges that the slow learner be given special 
attention in developing his ability to com- 
municate with others. Presents some ob- 
jectives and work units of a course in 
speech designed to provide the slow learner 
in.the secondary school with necessary 
skills, attitudes, and understandings. 


Mosxowirz, Myron. “Teaching the 
Slow Learner,” School Review, LVI 
(October, 1948), 476-83. 

Presents a good review of characteristics 
and methods of educating the slow learner. 
The experiment reported should prove to 


be a challenge to every teacher, especially 
in junior high schools. 


NISONGER, HERSCHEL W. “‘Ohio’s Pro- 
gram for Mentally Deficient Children,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LIII (July, 1948), 103-8. 

Reports on four years of progress in Ohio’s 
efforts to serve its handicapped children. 
Lists the following promising accomplish- 
ments: better program for educating the 
general population on special needs of 
these children, reduced incidence of mal- 
adjustment, beginnings toward interagency 
co-operation, better research programs, 
better social-planning machinery, and im- 
proved special state schools. 


PATTERSON, R. MELCHER. “‘Classroom 
Procedures in a Prolonged Pre-aca- 
demic Program for Mentally Retarded 
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224. 


pict 


226. 
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Boys,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 
XV (October, 1948), 15-20, 27. 
Describes a program in which the basic 
objective is to develop the ability and the 
desire to learn in academic classrooms. 
The program is unique in that it devotes 
longer periods of time to this primary aim. 
A follow-up study on some of its pupils 
revealed that they presented fewer be- 
havior problems in later academic situa- 
tions than did children who had not re- 
ceived the program’s benefits. 


ScHMIDT, BERNARDINE G. “Changes in 
Behavior of Originally Feebleminded 
Children,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, XIV (December, 1947), 67-72, 
04. 

Reports an experiment with 322 boys and 
girls, ages twelve to fourteen, whose in- 
telligence quotients were below 69 and 
who were given special education to pro- 
vide for their needs. By the end of the 
study only about 7 per cent were still con- 
sidered feeeble-minded. The splendid ad- 
justment of this group seems unique and 
is challenged in critiques of the study. 


STEVENS, G. D., and STEVENS, H. A. 
‘Providing for the Education of the 
Mentally Handicapped Child in the 
Rural School,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XLVIII (April, 1948), 442-46. 
Presents a plea for increased attention to 
this problem in rural schools. Through the 
development of specific objectives and 
utilization of present resources, special 
needs of this group can be met more effec- 
tively. Argues that teachers can be trained 
to handle the few children of this type in 
their own classrooms. 


WEINER, BLuMA BERYL. ‘““The Use of 
Systematic Classroom Observation To 
Aid in Curriculum Planning and Guid- 
ance for Young Mentally Retarded 
Boys,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, LII (April, 1948), 331-36. 
Shows how carefully planned and con- 
ducted classroom observations can serve 
as an inventory of backward pupils’ needs, 


227, 


228. 


220. 


230. 
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a means for better curriculum planning, 
and a way of checking on modifications 
in the backward pupils’ behavior. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN? 


CUNNINGHAM, RUTH, and ASSOCIATES. 
“Johnny Doesn’t Belong,” NEA Jour- 
nal, XXXVII (December, 1948), 578- 


79: 

Presents a good discussion of group dy- 
namics, with emphasis on what the teach- 
er can do to identify and help social isolates. 


GOVERMAN, LoRRAINE. “The Problem 
Child Has a Problem,”” New Jersey Ed- 
ucational Review, XXII (November, 
1948), 78-79. 

Describes how parents, police, the schools, 
and the Children’s Bureau in the city of 
Passaic, New Jersey, co-operate to handle 
problem behavior among children. Em- 
phasizes importance of early detection by 
teachers in decreasing the incidence of 
actual delinquency. 


MEIsTER, DAvib. ‘Adjustment of Chil- 
dren as Reflected in Play Perform- 
ance,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LXXIII 
(September, 1948), 141-55. - 

Presents an experimental study conducted 
at Emerson School, New York City, with 
thirty-two children, five through seven 
years of age. Yields insight into the prob- 
lem of understanding aberrant and non- 
aberrant personalities. Contains a bibliog- 
raphy. 


NEWBURGER, Maurice. ‘‘The School 
and the Maladjusted Child,’ Under- 
standing the Child, XVII (January, 
1948), 14-21. 

Presents results of a study of referrals to 
the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 


2See also Item 142 (Gerard) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the March,1949, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and 
Item 499 (Pflieger) in the September, 1948, 
number of the School Review. 


1949] 


231. 


O37, 


233. 


234. 
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_ search over a ten-year period. Evidence 


shows that many of the behavior problems 
were due to faulty relationship between 
child and school. Lists some principles by 
which educators could improve this re- 
lationship. 


PREGLER, Hepwic O. “Spare the Rod 
—Cure the Child,’ NMEA Journal, 
XXXVII (January, 1948), 34-35. 


Describes a system of school “clinics” 
designed to probe for underlying causes of 
classroom misbehavior. Believes that these 
‘clinics,’ participated in by all teachers 
of children who had difficulty adjusting, 
were successful because they substituted 
curative for punitive methods. 


Ricu, GILBERT J. ‘‘Preschool Clinical 
Service and Follow-up in a City Health 
Department,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XVIII (January, 
1948), 134-39. 

A project for disseminating principles of 
mental hygiene indicated that lasting re- 
sults could be obtained in meeting more 
effectively the problems of behavior in 
preschool children. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BEALS, FRANK L. “The Schools and 
Juvenile Problems,” Hygeia, XXVI 
(April, 1948), 262-63, 302. 


A study showed that more than go per 
cent of all school problems in Chicago oc- 
curred with children of fourteen to sixteen 
years of age. Since most of these children 
came from bad home environments, be- 
lieves that parents were responsible. How- 
ever, cites evidence to show that society 
itself is to blame for much delinquency 
and maintains that communities must 
organize to attack the problem vigor- 
ously. 


DIRKSEN, CLETUS. Economic Factors of 
Delinquency. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 94. 

Takes the position that economic forces 


play an important role in delinquency. 
Discusses four principal sources of malad- 


mse 


227) 


238. 


230. 


. GUERTIN, WILSON H. 
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justment and tells how they act upon the 
child. 


Gatpston, Iaco. “A Medical and So- 
cial Critique of Delinquency,” Mental 
Hygiene, XXXII (October, 1948), 
520-38. 

Presents a searching analysis by a physi- 
cian of factors associated with delinquency. 
Offers the recommendation that a large 
body of psychiatrically informed and 
alerted teachers, nursery-school super- 
visors, nurses, and socia] workers be 
trained to detect the earliest variants from 
normalcy. 


“Mental Hy- 
giene: A New Frontier in Education,” 
Elementary School Journal, XLIX (Oc- 
tober, 1948), 93-97. 

Points to a need for additional mental- 
hygiene facilities in the schools and de- 
scribes a practical program which should 
be put into effect for preventing malad- 
justment and delinquency. 


MeveER, Giapys (editor). Studies of 
Children. New York: Published for the 
New York School of Social Work, Co- 
lumbia University, by King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. Pp. 176. 

Describes a plan whereby the New York 
School of Social Work has made case- 
study materials available. Contains an 
informative treatment of psychological 
problems of preschool] children and girls 
involved in sex offenses. 


YORKE, GERTRUDE C. “A _ Social 
Worker Speaks,’ NEA Journal, 
XXXVII (January, 1948), 32. 
Suggests procedures for public-school ad- 
ministrators and teachers which will assist 
in early diagnosis and treatment of youth 
who, without special care, would probably 
become juvenile delinquents. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


BOARDMAN, RHEA K., and HILDRETH, 
GERTRUDE. “‘Adjustment Problems of 
the Gifted,’’ Understanding the Child, 
XVII (April, 1948), 41-44, 51. 
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240. 


241. 


242. 


243. 
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Describes some actual problems in social 
adjustment faced by gifted children. The 
problems arise from specialized interests, 
exploitation by adults, and failure to work 
to ability. Contends that both schools and 
parents should do much more to make the 
gifted child’s adjustment easier. 


CoNnaANT, JAMES B. “‘Public Schools and 
the Talented,” Understanding the Child, 
XVII (April, 1948), 52. 

States that careers must be open and 
proper education available to all talented 
children in order to keep our country 
powerful. Presents evidence from a recent 
study on scientists, which shows that ex- 
penditures per pupil on education are high- 
est in those states that contribute most 
scientists. 


PARKYN, G. W. Children of High Intel- 
ligence. Educational Research Series, 
No. 30. Wellington, C. 1, New Zealand: 
New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research, 1948. (New York: Oxford 
University Press.) Pp. viii+ 288. 
Presents a searching study of gifted chil- 
dren in New Zealand. Contains follow-up 
data on deviate children in their mental 
and emotional development. 


STORM, GRACE E. “The Gifted Child,” 
Elementary School Journal, XLIX 
(September, 1948), 6-8. 

Comments on the work of the American 
Association for Gifted Children during the 
past two years. Indicates that many highly 
talented children are not being cared for 
properly. Also discusses a recent article 
by Witty (Item 244 in this list) on re- 
search on gifted children. 


THORNDIKE, ROBERT L. ‘‘An Evalua- 
tion of the Adult Intellectual Status of 
Terman’s Gifted Children,’ Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, UXXII (March, 1948), 
17-27) 

Presents a study which compares the adult 
performance of Terman’s group with that 
of the general public in order to determine 
whether the members of the group con- 


244. 


245. 
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tinued to maintain their superiority. 
Found that there was considerable re- 
gression back toward the mean of the 
general population. 


Witty, Pau. “Thirty Years of Re- 
search upon Gifted Children,” Under- 
standing the Child, XVII (April, 1948), 
35740. 

Discusses results of Terman and Oden’s 
studies on 1,528 subjects with intelligence 
quotients of 130 or above over a twenty- 
five-year period. Results, published by 
Terman and Oden in The Gifted Child 
(Stanford University Press, 1947), show 
that gifted children are not “queer” or 
unstable emotionally. Contrary to usual 
belief, they generally continue to surpass 
more normal people in almost every re- 
spect. Stresses the need for better school 
curriculums for taking full advantage of 
the abilities of gifted persons. 


Witty, Pauw. ‘The Needs of Bright 
and Gifted Children,’ NEA Journal, 
XXXVII (September, 1948), 358-59. 


Appraises findings of Terman and _ his 
associates with respect to gifted children 
and their treatment in the schools. Recom- 
mends that much more be done to care 
for needs of this group and suggests pos- 
sible means of doing so. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


246. BUELL, CHARLES E. Sports for the 


247. 


Blind. New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Inc., 1947. Pp. 240. 


A comprehensive source book, with many 
suggestions for physical activities for the 
blind, compiled by a physical-education 
teacher of the blind. 


DICKINSON, RayMoNnD M. ‘‘Counseling © 
Service for Preschool Blind Children,” 
Outlook for the Blind, XLII (March, 
1948), 75-79. 

Discusses the necessity of the blind child’s 
becoming an independent, contributing, 
and recognized individual in a group of 
seeing children, so that he can deal with, 
and live in, a seeing world. Suggests 
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techniques to build confidence and inde- 
pendence. 


. Dry, WALTER R. “The Co-ordination 


of the Work of the Residential School 
for the Blind with That of the Public 
School,” Outlook for the Blind, XLII 
(September, 1948), 207-12. 

the 


Oregon’s state-wide program for 


_ visually handicapped was inaugurated in 


240. 


250. 


cA 


252. 


1943. Conclusions are listed concerning 
Oregon’s experiences with the program 
during the subsequent five years. 


HAYES, SAMUEL P. “‘An Interest Inven- 
tory for the Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance of the Blind,” Outlook 
for the Blind, XLII (April, 1948), 95- 
104. 

Describes an adaptation of the Kuder 
Preference Record with detailed directions 
for its use in residential schools and coun- 
seling centers and gives the results of its 
use with the upper school at Perkins Insti- 
tution, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


Kerpy, C. Epira. “What Causes 
Blindness in Children?” Sight-saving 
Review, XVIII (Spring, 1948), 21-33. 
Reports eye conditions among pupils in 
schools for the blind in the United States 
for the year 1945-46. Gives an analysis as 
to causes and stresses prevention. 


LENNON, ELIzABETH. “The Partially 
Seeing Child in a School for the 
Blind,” Outlook for the Blind, XLII 
(February, 1948), 40-45. 

A teacher of the blind discusses the needs 
of partially seeing children and recom- 
mends educational programs and _ pro- 
visions other than enrolment in schools for 
the blind. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. “Effects of 
Blindness on the Cognitive Function of 
Children,”’ Nervous Child, VII (Janu- 
ary, 1948), 45-54. 

Discusses the effects of blindness in terms 
of the three basic limitations that blind- 
ness imposes: (1) on the range and variety 
of experiences, (2) on the ability to get 


253. 


254. 
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about, and (3) on the control of the en- 
vironment and the self in relation to it. 


McIntTIrRE, HAzeEt C. “The In-service 
Training of Sight-saving Class Teach- 
ers,” Sight-saving Review, XVIII (Sum- 
mer, 1948), 70-76. 

A state supervisor describes the oppor- 
tunities for professional and_ personal 
growth available to the teacher of sight- 
saving classes. 


PARKER, RosE E. “Undergraduate 
Preparation for Teachers of Exception- 
al Children,” Sight-saving Review, 
XVIII (Summer, 1948), 63-60. 
Describes the state teacher-training pro- 
gram conducted at Illinois State Normal 
University, with special reference to the 
sight-saving program. 


RusaLeM, HERBERT. “A Survey of 
Group Guidance Practices in Schools 
for the Blind,” Outlook for the Blind, 
XLII (December, 1948), 305-0. 
Findings are reported from questionnaires 
furnishing descriptive data on group 
guidance programs in residential schools 
for the blind. Conclusions are listed. 


SCHOLL, GERALDINE. “Some Current 
Problems in Education of the Blind,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XV 
(November, 1948), 45-48, 55: 

Three trends which call for research are 
(1) the nursery school for training mothers 
and their blind babies, (2) placement of 
partially sighted children in classes in 
residential schools for the blind, and (3) 
attendance of blind students in schools for 
the sighted. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Bick, Harry V. “Psychological Ex- 
amination of the Cerebral Palsied,”’ 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XIV 
(March, 1948), 163-68, 192. 

A psychologist experienced in psychologi- 
cal study of the cerebral palsied presents 
a summary of kinds of tests, test pro- 
cedures, and evaluation of results applica- 
ble for use with this group. 


55° 
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DANIELS, ARTHUR S. “I Don’t Want 
To Be Different,’ Crippled Child, 
XXVI (October, 1948), 20-21. 

Presents a concise statement of the need 
for and of methods for aiding teachers and 
classmates to recognize and to promote the 
potentialities of children with disabilities. 


EGEL, PAULA F. Technique of Treatment 
for the Cerebral Palsy Child. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1948. Pp. 204. 
Describes ideas and treatment techniques 
developed in co-operation with Dr. Win- 
throp Phelps. Is designed as a guide for 
physical therapists working with cerebral 
palsied children in orthopedic schools or 
clinics. 


Foster, IoNE ALLEN. ““How To Cope 
with Teen Age Problems,” Crippled 
Child, XX VI (December, 1948), 9-10. 
Gives six suggestions for the social adjust- 
ment of adolescents with orthopedic 
conditions. 


GAUERKE, WARREN. ‘“‘When You Build 
That School for the Handicapped,” 
Crippled Child, XXVI (December, 
TOAS) L213. 

The essentials in physical plant and equip- 
ment for orthopedic children are outlined. 


GILLEN, EL1zABETH B. ‘Books Bring 
Adventure to the Orthopedic Ward,” 
Crippled Child, XXVI (December, 
1948), 18-10, 23. 

Presents a discussion of books, appropriate 
as to size, design, and story interest for 
hospitalized children. 


MackIE, RoMAINE P. Crippled Children 
in School. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 5, 1948. Pp. iv+38. 
Defines the crippled child. Suggests the 
extent of the problem, the essentials of a 
school program, and the values of teacher- 
parent co-operation. 


PEerisTEIN, M. A. Problem of Cerebral 
Palsy Today. Prepared with the As- 
sistance of William McPeak. New 
York: Association for the Aid of Crip- 
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pled Children, 1947. Pp. 58. (Distrib- 
uted by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., rz 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il- 
linois.) 

Organizes and correlates current knowledge 
in the field of cerebral palsy and suggests 
some needs of the future. 


STRAUSS, A. A., and LEHTINEN, LAURA. 
Psychopathology and Education of the 
Brain-injured Child. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, Inc., 1947. Pp. 206. 

The authors report research and experi- 
mental educational techniques carried 
out over a period of years with brain- 
injured children. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


266. 


267. 


268. 


260. 


AVERY, CHARLOTTE. “Social Com- 
petence of Pre-school, Acoustically 
Handicapped Children,” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, XV (December, 
1948), 71-73; 88. 

Summarizes a study of fifty acoustically | 
handicapped children, ranging in age from 
ten months to six years, with the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale applied as a meas- 
ure of social competence. 


BENDER, Rutu E. “The Discovery and 
Training of Hearing in Young Deaf 
Children,” Volta Review, L (November, 
1948), 572-74, 502, 504. 

Describes the discovery and use of very 
small amounts of sound perception in 
young children. 


Davis, HALLOWELL (editor). Hearing 
and Deafness: A Guide for Laymen. 
New York: Murray Hill Books, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 496. 

Represents the co-operative effort in the 
field of audiology of fifteen specialists 
from medicine, psychology, physics, and 
speech. Covers basic information essential 
for the teacher, therapist, and clinician 
of hearing or deaf individuals. 


DiCarto, Louis M. ‘‘An Educational 
Program for Children with Impaired 
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Hearing,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLIX (November, 1948), 160-67. 


Presents a comprehensive school program 
for deaf or hard-of-hearing school chil- 
dren. 


Hoop te, Gorpon D. “Needed: A Hear- 
ing Program,” Crippled Child, XXVI 
(October, 1948), 9-11. 


A doctor states the need for a national 
hearing program which would discover the 
child’s hearing needs at an early age and 
would insure the co-operation of parent, 
doctor, and teacher. 


LASSMAN, GRACE Harris. ‘‘Parent Par- 
ticipation in Teaching Speech to the 
Deaf Child,” Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XIII (December, 
1948), 366-68. 

Discusses the need for, and value of, 
parent participation in teaching speech in 
natural situations to the deaf child. 


MAckIE, RoMAINE P. “Deaf Children 
under Six Go to School,” School Life, 
XXX (January, 1948), 5-8. 


Describes programs for young children 
carried out at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf and Public School 47 in New 
York City. Emphasizes the provision for 
parent education. 


“Proceedings of the Fifty-eighth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion To Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan, 
June 21-25, 1948,” Volta Review, L 
(September, 1948), 397-511. 

Contains papers and group discussions 
on the following topics: nursery and pre- 
school training, speech for the deaf child, 
reading for deaf children, the teaching of 
language, lip reading in present-day educa- 
tion, assessment of hearing loss, and use of 
residual hearing. 


RitEy, AGNES C. “Voice Training for 
Hard of Hearing Children,” Hearing 
News, XVI (October, 1948), 1, 14, 16, 
Tp 20,122: 


275. 


277. 


278. 


270. 
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This author emphasizes and gives specific 
detail on the several aspects of voice- 
training for children who are hard of 
hearing. 

SHELDON, WILLIAM. “Teaching Acous- 
tically Handicapped Children To 
Read,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 
XIV (May, 1948), 235-38. 

Presents a summary of recommendations 


from selected literature bearing on reading 
programs for the acoustically handicapped. 


. TIMBERLAKE, JOSEPHINE B. “Hearing 


Aids, 1948,” Volta Review, L (Novem- 
ber, 1948), 569-71, 596, 598. 

A discussion of the remarkable improve- 
ment in the hearing aids of 1948 is pre- 
sented in this article. 


TRUAX, Ear. R., JR., and LARSEN, 
Latta L. ‘Help for Those Who Cannot 
Hear,” School Executive, LXVII 
(March, 1948), 39-40. 

A mobile speech clinic, staffed and di- 
rected by the University of Minnesota, 
tests the speech and hearing of children in 
rural areas over the state and gives counsel 
to parents and teachers. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


Advancing the Education of the Hos- 
pitalized Child. A Conference in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, February 26- 
27, 1948. Publication No. 72. New 
York: National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 1948. Pp. 96. 

Reports a conference held by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in con- 
junction with the Seventy-fourth Annual 
Convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Presents a 
basic philosophy of the function of educa- 
tion and reports current educational prac- 
tices with hospitalized children. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS. 
“Rheumatic Fever and the School 
Child,” Pediatrics, II (September, 
1948), 321-23. 

A special report from the Committee on 
School Health and the Committee on 
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Rheumatic Fever to serve as a guide to 
school authorities in building a program 
for the care and prevention of rheumatic 
fever. 


GERARD, PATRICK, and KELLY, ELiza- 
BETH M. “Newark School Program of 
Care for Children with Rheumatic and 
Congenital Heart Disease,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, XV _ (October, 
1948), 2-9, 27. 

A brief résumé of the morbidity, etiology, 
diagnosis, and classification of rheumatic 
fever which identifies the disease as a major 
health problem. Describes medical, edu- 
cational, and recreational facilities of a 
school program in effect since 1937 in 
Newark, New Jersey for the discovery 
and treatment of children with cardiac 
conditions. 


McComs, Eten. “To Learn To 
Laugh,” Recreation, XLII (April, 
1948), 27-20. 


Reports use of visual and auditory ma- 
terials in story-telling at the Hospital 
School, University of Michigan, to en- 
courage humor and freedom of expression. 


Watton, Mitprep. “Hospital Days 
Can Be Happy Days for the Child,” 
Modern Hospital, LXXI (October, 
1948), 63-64. 

Describes space and equipment for play, 
handwork, and unit activities in a hospital- 
school program. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


AINSWORTH, STANLEY. Speech Correc- 
tion Methods: Manual of Speech Ther- 
apy and Public School Procedures. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
I50. 

The book is designed for the beginning 
speech clinician or itinerant speech teacher. 
The application of good mental-hygiene 
principles in individual and group therapy 
is continually stressed. Specific corrective 
materials and techniques are included. 


ARTLEY, A. STERL. “A Study of Certain 
Factors Presumed To Be Associated 
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286. 
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with Reading and Speech Difficulties,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, XIII (December, 1948), 351-60. 
A résumé of the literature on the incidence 
of speech defects in pupils having reading 
difficulties and on causal relationships to 
speech. 


BAKER, HERBERT KoEpp. “How Im- 
portant Is Speech?” Crippled Child, 
XXVI (October, 1948), 17-19, 29-30. 
Discusses briefly speech development in the 
child and cites cases to illustrate early dis- 
covery of problems followed by treatment 
and normal life adjustments. 


CraRK, RutH M. “Supplementary 
Technique To Use with Secondary 
Stutterers,’ Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XIII (June, 1948), 
131-24) 

Nondirective counseling in group situa- 
tions and individually written autobiog- 
raphies are suggested as means toward 
more mature adjustment for secondary 
stutterers. 


Irwin, RutH BeEcxkey. “Ohio Looks 
ahead in Speech and Hearing Ther. 
apy,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, XIII (March, 1948), 55-60. 
A state supervisor of speech and hearing 
therapy discusses the goals and scope of a 
state program. 


JoHNSON, WENDELL; BROWN, SPENCER 
F.; Curtis, JAMES F.; EDNEY, CLAR- 
ENCE W.; and KEASTER, JACQUELINE. 
Speech Handicapped School Children. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. 
xvi+464. 

The emphasis of this textbook is on the ~ 
consideration of the whole person in rela- 
tion to his total living pattern. Speech dis- 
orders, their causes and treatment, are 
considered. 


KANTNER, CLAUDE E. “Diagnosis and 
Prognosis in Cleft Palate Speech,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, XIII (September, 1948), 211- 
22. 
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Discusses steps in diagnosis and prognosis 
in cleft-palate speech and emphasizes the 
responsibility of the speech clinician for 
speech-training. 


Pauts, Miriam D., and Harpy, WIL- 
Liam G. “Fundamentals in the Treat- 
ment of Communicative Disorders 
Caused by Hearing Disability,” Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XIII (March and June, 1948), 35-43, 
97-106. 

Hearing disability is essentially a com- 
municative disorder in which the develop- 
ment of aural retraining as a functional 
and therapeutic aid have lagged behind 
technological developments. 


Rog, Vivian. ‘Follow-up in the Cor- 
rection of Functional Articulatory Dis- 
orders,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, XIII (December, 1948), 
332-36. 

Stresses the need for follow-through with 
the individual to assure that the articula- 
tory disorder is corrected and speech ad- 
equacy in all social situations is achieved. 


RUTHERFORD, BERNEICE R. Give Them 
a Chance To Talk. Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 98. 
The author has established, as the basis 
for treatment, creation within the child 
of an awareness of his own goals. Specific 
suggestions for use with the athetoid, 
spastic, and ataxic groups are outlined, 
with emphasis in kinesthetic, visual, and 
auditory cues. 


SuypDAM, VANETTA R. “Speech Survey 
Methods in Public Schools,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XIII 
(March, 1948), 51-54. 


Reports a study of speech-survey methods | 


generally used by public-school speech 
correctionists as reported by 130 workers. 


WELLS, CHARLOTTE G. “Practical 
Techniques in Speech Training for 


Cleft Palate Cases,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XIII (March, 


1948), 71-73. 
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Gives specific techniques for velar pharyn- 
geal part identification, movement, and 
control as an aid to sequential speech for 
cleft-palate cases. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


The Classroom Teacher Can Help the 
Handicapped Child. School Bulletin, 
No. 12. Trenton, New Jersey: State 
Department of Education, 1947. Pp. 
62. 

Contains sections devoted to the various 
disabilities and gives information regard- 
ing the special needs of the children, the 
responsibilities of the school, and the 
facilities in New Jersey serving each type 
of handicapped child. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., and 
Cowen, Emory L. “Group Therapy 
with Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXXIX (April and May, 1948), 
193-215, 251-097. 

Reports and evaluates an exploratory 
study of nondirective group-play therapy 
carried out with five physically handi- 
capped children. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., and 
MEDVE, JULTA. “Social Relationships of 
Physically Handicapped Children,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XIV 
(January, 1948), 100-106. 

Presents a preliminary study of twenty 
children with physical handicaps to dis- 
cover the effects of the handicaps on the 
social relationships of these children. 


Haves, ANNA H. “Helping the Handi- 
capped Child,” National Parent- 
Teacher, XLIII (December, 1948), 27- 
29. 

Presents a plea for the establishment of an 
adequate educational program for the 
handicapped and hospitalized child and 
summarizes the essential requirements of 
such a program. 


KeEtty, ExvizABeTH M. “Curriculum 
Planning for Exceptional Children,” 
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Journal of Exceptional Children, XIV 
(February, 1948), 130-33, 152. 

The needs of the individual child and of 
the group must guide curriculum planning 
for the exceptional. 


300. MARTENS, ELIsE H. “Some Highlights 
in 1947 Legislation for Exceptional 
Children and Youth,” School Life, 
XXX (January, 1948), 20-21, 30. 

New legislation and extension of legisla- 
tion for education of exceptional children 
is reported for twelve states. 


301. MARTENS, ELisE H. “Where Does 
Your State Stand?” Crippled Child, 
XXV (February, 1948), 10-11, 28-30. 
Contrasts services for exceptional children 
in two states, one without, and one with, 
services. Appeals to educators, lawmakers, 
parents, and other citizens to act on behalf 
of the handicapped child’s needs. 


302. RoBINSON, H. Special Education for Ex- 
ceptional Children in Texas, 1948. Aus- 
tin, Texas: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1948. Pp. 160. 

Presents a study to ascertain the scope of 
the educational needs of handicapped 


children in the state of Texas, todetermine — 
to what extent the needsare being met,and — 
to formulate a program of special classroom 
assistance for children with deficient 
vision, deficient hearing, orthopedic handi- 
caps, lowered vitality, speech disorders, 
and nervous disorders. 


303. Rusk, Howarp A., and Taytor, 
EuGENE J. ‘Rehabilitation: A Chal- 
lenge to Education,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, XXII (September, 


1948), 44-50. 


Discusses the nation-wide need for rehabili- 
tation for the handicapped and emphasizes 
the responsibility of the school for teaching 
all students to look at physical disabilities 
objectively. 


304. SMELTZER, VERA. ‘‘Guidance and 
Counseling of Physically Handicapped 
Students,” Practical Home Economics, 
XXVI (April, 1948), 242-43, 284. 


States the need for the secondary-school 
teacher to understand the problems of the 
physically handicapped and _ outlines 
recommendations for meeting physical 
and social needs for various types of 
handicaps. 
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